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most deliberately, and he is not afraid to abide by the issue
in this Court."
The Court adjourned at this point, Wilde's hopes had now
fallen to the dust. His counsel was dumbfounded by Carson's
advocacy., and what it had revealed. It had convinced Sir
Edward Clarke that his confident assumption of Wilde's
innocence, derived from the most solemn assurance from
the man himself, was wrong. He was overcome by a sense of
responsibility. If the case proceeded, and Carson, whom he
was sure now was not bluffing, were allowed to call that
terrible evidence, in the event of an adverse verdict Wilde
must be arrested on leaving the Court. The Judge would
impound the papers for the use of the Public Prosecutor.
This was not the only evil. Lord Alfred Douglas was in-
sistent on being called in rebuttal of evidence given, and,
indeed, upon his evidence the only hope now rested. But
how could he, a young man of impulsive mind, longing for
vengeance on his own father, succeed where Wilde had been
brought so low? Might not he too be involved in the tragedy?
His duty as counsel too was far from clear. From a consulta-
tion with Wilde he was now convinced and certain of
Wilde's guilt; how could he go on with the case ? His junior,
Charlie Mathews, was not in agreement with him. They had
no right, as counsel, to assume anything against their
client : their duty was to fight the case to a finish : with
Carson's many witnesses, the case could be indefinitely pro-
longed. The witnesses were themselves accomplices and
criminals, and little reliance could be placed upon their
testimony. The case was far from lost. In the meanwhile,
Wilde would have plenty of time to escape if Hamilton
Cuflfe, the Public Prosecutor, was contemplating arrest.
Meanwhile he could hardly prejudice the course of a crim-
inal trial by taking any steps against Wilde till the Queens-
berry case was over. If they withdrew the prosecution, the
authorities would be free to act at once. Both men were
actuated by high motives. In the mind of one, professional
honour was perhaps foremost; in that of the other, the
safety of his client. Oscar Wilde was like a man in a dream.
He had lost all power of decision. He did not know which